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ABSTRACT 
To assess the extent to. which syntactic and semantic 
information guides the reading, performance of skilled and 
less-skilled readers in the intermediate grades, a study was 
conducted involving 96 fourth, fifth, and sixth grade students. The 
_ students were: matched both. within and across grade level cn nonverbal. ? 
IQ and within each grade level on age. The skilled and less-skilled’ 
reading grcups were also matched on reading ‘achievesent- across grade. 
Each student's oral reading was. individually tested on‘twe types of 
task: the cloze procedure and transformed text. The extent to which 
the syntactic and semantic constraints of the text guided their 
perfcrmance was then assessed. Bcth on the cleze prccédure and the 
' transformed texts, skilled readers made greater use of grammatical 
and gontextual information than did less-skilled readers. In 
addition, ‘there was minimal imprevement across grade levels in the : 
propcrtionse of syntactically and semantically apprcfriate responses. 
The stability of differences between skilled and less-skilled readers 
. suggested the possibility that differential utilization of syntactic 
and semantic cues by beginning readers might contriktute tc ; 
différences among ste in the developmédnt of reading skill. ? . 
(Author/PFL) 
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Abstract 


» 


Given the importance of contextual cues in-the word’ recognition, of mature 
readers, good readers in the intermediate grades might be predicted to employ 
cae of anticipation utilizing language structtre and passage meaning | 


ore often than poor readers. .The published evidence regarding such good-poor 


reader differences 4s equivocal, and variations in these differences across 


grade have not bégen examined. 


Matched pairs of skilled and less skilled readers from the fourth-, fifth-, 


and sixth grades read aloud a variety of material in cloze procedure format dnd 


printed in geometric transformations. The extent to which the syntactic and? 
: ‘ ‘ 
semantic constraints of the text guided their performance was assessed. 


. 


Both on the cloze procedure and the transformed texts, skilled readers 


: ' 
made greater use of grammatical and contextual information than less skilled 
r ae \ , 
readers. Furthermore, there was minimal\improvement across grade levels in the’ 
proportions of syntactically and semantically appropriate responses. 


The stability of differences between skilled and less skilled readers 


( 
suggests the possibility that differential utilization of syntactic and seman- 


F - - 
tic cues by beginning readers might contribute to differences among them in the 
development of; reading skill. Further research should examine the persistence 


of individual diffe®ences from the early stages of reading acquisition. 


A - . oe i 


Psycholinguists have theorized that the word.recognition process in 


piuent reading is suided “wat only by the graphemic iiforuation on the page 
but also. by the syntactic and semantic constraints imposed by the text. The ' 
Suporkane role of grammatical and contextual consupatnts in the word recogni- 
tion of aduat subjects has been Scuemeeeene with a eee af procedures 

’ é 
including the eye-voice span, eye-movement secordings, the cloze procedure, 
and tachistoscopic word recognition, ee aoe Particularly compelling 


is the evidence reported ty Kolers (1970) that adults, in reading aloud geo- 


metrically transformed text (that is, text printed in mirror image, rotated, 


inverted, etc.) make word substitutions which are usually both syntactically 
. \ . Vv 


acceptable and semantically appropriate. It has also been argued by -psycho- 
linguists, most cnkanty Frank Smith and Kenneth doadaan, that the child who 
is just learning to read makes considerable use of grammatical and contextual 
information in decoding words. The evidence from research involving young 
ehilaves is sparse, but Rose Marie Weber (1970a, 1970b) has clearly shown 
that the syntactic and semantic constraints of the text do influence the mer 
wiper tendon errors that’ first graders make in their oral r ading. 


Given the. importance of semantic and syntactic cues in the word recog- 


alee wees of mature readers, it would seem reasonable to speculate that 
differences among children in facility at utilizing grammatical and contextual 
; : a} 

information might well contribute to variations among children in the develop- 
.ment of reading skill. Weber's conclusions from her research on first graders' 
oral reading errors have, eesti: apparently discouraged other researchers 
from pursuing this possibility. Weber compared the proportions of syntacti- 
cally ac@eptable and semantically appropriate word substitutions made by the 


"high" and "low" weading groups in her samples, and interpreted he® findings 


as evidence that there is no difference in the use of grammatical and contextual 


information among children varying in reading ability. She concluded from 


her results that "from the very beginning the children...without effort... 
transferred their capacity for handling spoken language to the resdinetiasks” ey 
There was, however a difference between the "high" and "low" reading groups' a 
ce one the importance of which was not. stressed in Weber's reporting of 
the data. The better readers corrected ‘significantly more of their errors 
lg the grammatical structure of ‘the sentence as a whole. than did thes 
poor readers, while both groups sincbented. Scptoriancely the same proportion 
of errors that eentoenad to ‘the sentences’ grammatical structuré. Thus, only 
the better readers showed by their duvreotdona that they were sensitive to 
the grammatical Seaamatns of the ee sentence. Perhaps Weber's "no ~ 
pre” conclusion was not entirely warranted. 

Although there has been very little eeeeareh on beginning readers’ utili- 


zation of grammatical and contextual information, quite a number of studies 


involving older children have some relevance to the r&ue. In brief, there 


. 
’ 


is evidence that children in the intermediate grades make considerable use of* 
" gemantic and sears informat jon in their reading, but, it is not clear ‘from 
the data whether a a etre utilization of these sources, of information : ‘ 
could account for reading-skill differences among children.: The data from some 
well-designed ewperiments suggest that there is no relation between level of 

reading skill and sensitivity to language structure and passage meaming. For 

example, Guthrie (1973) using a cloZe iavedige, Rode (1974/75) using the eye- 

veRne ADEN and ed pee employing a semantic and ‘eyritednie violations 

paradigm compared the extent to which children at different grade levels / 
utilized semantic and syntacc@® information in their reading, and found that 

the older, more-skilled readers made no greater use of these sources of infor- 


v P 
mation than did the younger, less-skilled readers. In contrast to these 


, » 
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findings, Yetver (1978) using the cloze procedure, Levin and Turner (1968) 


P . 
‘employing the eye-voice span, and Isakson and MiMer (1976) using a semantic 


and syntactic violations paradigm have reported results that appear to be in’ 


‘ 


direct conflict with those just presented. These latter tesearchers have 


} bs : 


compared good and poor reader groups within a single grade level, and have 
concluded that skilléd readers do utilize semantic and syntactic information 
to i Dipaienais greater degree than less-skilled readers. 

: the contradictions in the findings from previous research may be a result 
of methodological inadequacies in some of the studies. For example, in some 
cases questionable procedures have been employed in selecting the reading 
ability eras. Also, the dite of the test materials has sometimes been 
confounded with level of reading ability, such thie any differences in pertor- 
mance between good and poor readers might be neewinarable to’the relatively - 
greater difficulty of the task for the poor readers, Anothet serious concern 

‘ ‘ 
is that some of the studies have reported gogd reader - pqor reader differences 
based on frequencies rather’ than proportionsjof errors; a higher frequency of 
errors violattng semantic and syntactic constraints may.simplv reflect the fact 
that poor readers make more réading errors. In order to determine whether 
/ 


3 fi - é - 
differences between good and poor readers (are qualitative as well as quantita», 
) 


tive, it is important to compare the proporgions of their responses ‘that are 


based on utilization of syntactic and semantic information. 


ta 


The purpose of the present investigation was to assess the extent to which 


syntactic and semantic information guides the reading performance of skilled 


and less-skilled readers in the intermediate grades. The research was designed 
to permit both within-grade and across-grade comoarisons of skilled and less- 

® : ; 
skilled readers. Also, special care was taken to circumvent methodological 


shortcomings found in some of the previous research. 
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| 
The subjects in this research were 96 bovs selected from a sample of: 290) 
who were prescreened on standardized measures of reading achievement and non- |. 
verbal intelligence. The selected subjects were carefully matched both within 
and across grade level on nonverbal 1Q, and within each grade level on age. | 
The skilled and less-skilled reading groups were also matched on Chatto avileves . 
ment across grade. These matching data are shown in Table l. , | 
| 


Each boy's oral reading was individually tested on two types of task, the 


.cloze procedure and transformed text. The cloze procedure materials included: 


4 
« 


individual sentences each with one highly semantically ard dyaranelealay 
strained word deleted and eeplaced with a blank, and two paragraphs eas 
mately every fifth word deleted Pe replaced with a blank of uniform length. 

The transformed texts included: one passage spigiea 4k mirror rethection and 
another rotated in the plane of the page. 

Each cloze response was scored for syntactic acceptability and semantic 
Sobre antanaleae in cera of the sentence ap to the blank (prior eanharey and | \ 
the sentence to the end (total context). Our scoring criteria (shown in Table 
2) were similar to those used by Weber, and were found to be highly reliable. 

The oral reading of dite transformed texts usta aal in terms of the error 
categories for the Gray Oral Reading Test, with the addition of a "nonword" 


-classification. _ Also, the word substitution errors were analyzed for semantic 


ness in the, same way as the cloze procedure responses. 


and syntactic appropriat 
Both che cloze procedure and transformed text data were analyzed with a 
Multivariate Analysis of Variance, with Grade (ecunth. 110i and sixth) and 
Reading Ability (skilled and less-skilled) as factors. On both tasks there 
was essentially no ar tace of grade; overall the fourth-, fifth-, and sixth- 


grade children utilized semantic and syntactic information to about the same 


degree. There were, however, clear and consistent differences betweén the 


~y 
( 
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sktlled ‘and less skilled readers within each grade level on almost every. 
_ measure (see Tables 3 and 4). The skilled readers at all three grade levels 
fisde, proportio ately pave. use ee aaaineas and syntactic information than 
‘did the less-gkilled readers. Even whee only the prior context was considered, 
. | the skilled eaders' responses were based on the syntactic and semantic con- 
straints of the text to a significantly eraabes degree. Sample transcripts of 
a seated pnd a less-skilled reader's performance on both tasks are svewidede: 
in Tables/ 5 and 6. These eeankeernes give a sense of the qualitative 
differe ces we found in.the performance of skilled and less-skilled readers. 
| Our study, pie aaa both across-grade and within-grade comparisons 
of skilled and less-skilled readers, provided ‘an essential sieae dn a puzzle 
of conflicting data. When we ra-eeantned the previous literature with our own 
findings in mind, we discovered that earlier studies in which. across-grade 
comparisons have been made have usually fephohed whee there is no difference 
bétween older, skilled readers and younger, less-skilled readers.in the utili- 


/ ‘ 
/ a 
os of grammatical and contextual information. In these across-grade com- 


| 


|group and children at a lower grade, the less-skilled. On the other han 


parisons, children at a higher grade level have constituted the skilled reader 


| studies in which within-grade comparisons fave been made, have almost invariably 
| reported that there were differences between skilled and less-skilled readers 


| im the. utilization of semantic and syntactic information. a 


The implications of these findings both for future, research directions 
| and for saieaniedal practice are far reaching. Clearly, Weber's conclusions 
| were premature. The possibdlity that bapidning eeades vary in their capacity 
\to utilize’ semantic’ and syntactic information should certainly be given further 


attention by researchers. The fact that there was no change between grades 


four and six in the extent to which skilled. and less-skilled readers utilized 
i 


a] 


& 


’ 


grammatical and contextual cues in their reading may indicate that childeen. , 
bring with them torthe reading situation relatively stable differential 
sensitivities to linguistic information. If that is the case, then perhaps 

the instructional emphasis employed with children should take these dcéGspeactat 
sensitivities into account. 
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on >: - Table 1 
he . ; ; ’ 
Group Means and Standard Deviations on) 
Age, IQ,- and Reading Scores 


| 
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Chronological © Mean IPAT — Gates-MacGinitie 


Grade: Four 


Grade Five 


Grade Six 


( 


\ Skilled Readers, 


Leds Skilled Readers 
\ | 
Skilled Readers 


\ : 
Less Skilled Readers 


Skilled Readers 


Less Skilled Reader's ' 


Age (in months) * IQ Score . Reading Comprehension 


2.82 


43 


110.69 


111.44 


111.44 


110.50 


55.94 
4.07 
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. ° Table’ 2 
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Exaitples of Scoring Categories o. ~ | 


. P ‘ 
> ’ % 
. ¢ > ’ 


ie Example: of. a goed which - both grammat i¢ally acceptable Pe Fetevant. 
to the context. : 
° . ° . ‘ ’ 


‘a ae a ; : i : ‘ 
‘ . boat 


4 


. é ; *. . . 3 > “funny , “ t 
A mole is- a queer~Looking ieee, animal. vee, 
ae ; a bas 
2. Example of a word wnish is gramatically ie ta ad but Eeatvaad , 
to the context.  . - 
_ mold 
A mole is a queer-looking little animal. 
‘ “ ; 
as Example ee a Me hich is ose teats dnaecentatie but which is 
relevant to the context, 
mY e 
4 ; t Ss ‘ . 
: Z ’ 3 x £ < 
animals 
A mole is a | queer-Looking little animal; a TF, 
: r . ‘ 
4. ° Example of a-word whieh is neither gramatically acceprabte nor 
relevant to the context. : > 
r y . i ; - 
lily : 
ek 1 UA pes is a queer-Looking 1 little animal. es : 
F . 4 
a ' 
ie e ° 
- = x . 
’ "y a . | \ 
. fa ‘ be a : 
¢ . 13 : t . 5 
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Proportion of 


Completely 
Acceptable Responses 


Proportion of. 
Grammatically 
Acceptablt Responses 


“a 


‘ Proportion of © 
Semant ically 


Appropriate Responses 


, 


‘ Table 3 ~* ; : 
. 
$ 


Mean Proportions of Oral Cloze Responses of Varying Degree 


® . 
for Skilled and Less. Skilled Readers 


of ‘Acceptability 
a oe : a hie ion 4 & 
+g ; \ : 
With Total Context Considered - With Previous Context Only Considered 
Skilled Less F Significance *  $killed Less F Significance 
Skilled et Skilled ; 
-919 .816 - 36.61. p<.001 -960 .912 26.98 p<.001 
« 0s + 
.959 .916 16.03 p<e.-001 .985 .973 4.36 p<-05 
974 -908 eS Pe pe -001 .991 - 963 13.63* | p <-001 
LY) 
+d 
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) he e« F: 4 
; ae 
4 
Table 4 
+ : 
Oral Reading Errors Made By Skilled and Less Skilled - 
, Readérs on Transformed Texts 
~~ 7 : * ‘ i va . 
Skilled Less Skilled F Significance 
’ Z \ 
Number of Uncorrected W.7t = 30.33 9,54 of pz,01” 
Errors’ . te 
Proportion of Errors. 131 108 oo <9 n.s. 
Corrected <= ae , 
Proportion of Nonword 4331 447° 6.46 : p <.05 
Subst-itut ions nu ; 
Proportion of Completely -101 033 7.63 p<.0l 
Acceptable Word Substitutions " 
Proportion of Grammatically | 293 ~ .198 . 4.77 p<.05 
Acceptable Word Substitutions : 
Propor't fon of Semantically to wane ow gaTS 6.02 p<.05 


Acceptable Word Substitutions 


: ; 
Note that this proportion and all subsequent proportions are based: on uncorrected errors. 
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Table 5 


aye Cloze Procedure 


‘ 


READING ABILITY - 64 


GOOD READER IQ - 100 * AGE - 131 


eo , 


XN 


‘ 


_ One day Tom was riding home on his bike. He was not looking where he 
was goin He was looking at ewo hoys playing ball. Bump bump, went his 
bike, down down went Tom. He neatly ran into a tree, He looked at his bike. 
It was all right. Then he looked at his leg, It wasn't all right, There 
was a big bruise on his leg and it Nurt. 

Tom went home. He showed his leg to Ris mother, Mother said " I will 
put something on the bump. Then it won't hurt." Soon Tom was out playing 


again. , 


. 


POOR READER IQ - 105 AGE - 132 ; READING ABILITY - 45 


One day Tom was feeling home on his bike. , Someone was not looking’for he 
was going. He was not at all at two boys playing ball, But bump: went his 
bike, he down went-Tom. He said run into. a tree. He found at his bike. 

It was covered thes. Then he looked at long leg, ‘It wasn't all big. There 
was a big flower on his leg and it hurt. 

Tom went home. He preven his leg to his mother, Mother said "It will 
put something on the bunp, Then it won't hurt,” Soon Tom was out riding 


again, 


- lj = OM ee Se 
Table 6 ; ari 


Transformed Text 


. 


GOOD READER IQ - 100 AGE - 131 READING ABILITY - 64 
d 4 ° \ _4 
funny Spots on his 
A mole ig a queer-looking little animal, It has ‘almost no,neck and very 
— Bun busy Kreme , 
tiny eyes and ears. It is hard for a mole to see or hear (anything) A mole's 
sted 7 ; Spotted - 


body is about six inches long and its pink tail is about one inch long. 
’ er? . a exam 
A mole is an excellent digger. It (digs) tunnels in the ground to make its 


burrew - : [ 
derground home ( Yto look for food, A mole eats insects, earthworms and mice, 
yn 


RY 
» a 
POOR READER IQ - 105 AGE - 132 READING ABILITY - 45 
& 
 tesie iit gun (eges. Smal on ugh Fegsty 
“ A mole is a queer-Booking little animal. It.has almost no-neck and very - 
+¥ny ’ | hisle. , ‘anyto mold 
tiny eyes and ears. ‘It is hard fOr a mole to see or hear anything. A mole's 
bebby Stont lu unge zc iF dink tifle Sten on 
body Me ahout six ines long gad its pink tail is about one inch long. 
-seem - * tiagely bigs ‘gor misk it 
. A mole ha’ excellent digger. It digs tunnels in the ground to make its 
un bergern orm sub ; earpswors sub emicks 


underground home and ito: look for food. A mole eats insects, earthworms and mice. 
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